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FOR most business men, the problems that 
beset them in the troubled months 
ahead offer the greatest challenge of their 
careers. For many, indeed, the manner in 
which these problems are handled will spell 
the difference between business life and 
death. That some have already placed their 
difficulties in correct perspective and are 
attacking them with vigor and effectiveness 
is revealed by Fortune’s latest poll of rank- 
ing management executives (see page 74). 

While industry is displaying considerable 
resourcefulness in utilizing substitute mate- 
rials, shortages by far outrank other sources 
of business worry — with almost half the 
manufacturers and merchants mentioning 
them. Second on the list is “Government” 
—a source of multifarious concern that has 
two major aspects. Thus, one group of exec- 
utives criticizes governmental inefficiency, 
indecision, interference and red tape; some 
of these declare that as much as 50 per cent 
of the time of their key men is taken up 
with red tape and with the fight to get ma- 
terials needed for government orders. Other 
executives fear we may be veering toward 
a totalitarian system that will restrict or 
eliminate freedom of management. 

Other general areas of concern —in the 
order named — include personnel shortages, 
plant conversion, financial problems, reduced 
consumer demand, labor problems, taxes, and 
postwar adjustments. With these—and with 
transportation difficulties, curtailment of for- 
eign markets, and stoppage of imports pos- 
ing problems for specific companies—indus- 
try’s cup of woe is full to overflowing. How- 
ever, a healthy segment of industry feels 
there is no problem that is not subordinate 
to the primary one of winning the war. 


DF bench inspectors, one-armed guards 
and other physical defectives may be 
common sights in industry as more and more 
able workers are drawn into the armed ser- 
vices. Indeed, many progressive companies 
make use of illiterates and ex-convicts, and 
some have found that defectives are better 
producers and ‘have less accidents and ill- 
nesses than normal employees. For hints 
on. use of the handicapped, see page 81. 
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General Management 


Management Weighs Its Wartime Problems 


66 HAT is the most important 
WY poe facing your busi- 
ness in the war yearsahead ?” 
This vital question was addressed by 
the editors of Fortune to a panel of 
ranking managers of American busi- 
ness—representing every kind of busi- 
ness with every kind of problem. Five 
thousand responses were received from 
top-management executives. 

Many of these men are faced with 
the grim task of saving from disaster 
their stockholders’ investments in civil- 
ian industries that the war threatens 
with extinction; even more of them are 
enduring the strain of putting into ef- 
fect in record time an unprecedented 
industrial expansion for war. Their 
_ replies can be synthesized into a few 
categories that represent management’s 
consensus of its main problems. 

Shortage of Materials: Outranking 
the second cause of business concern 
by about two to one, this is obviously 
the worst problem management faces, 
and for the most self-evident reasons. 
Of the manufacturers, 46.8 per cent 
mention it; of the mercantile execu- 
tives, 47.2 per cent. 


There are of course the well-known 
devastating situations that confront 
manufacturers of rubber and aluminum 
for civilian use, and the people who 
distribute their merchandise, sell au- 
tomobiles, or finance the purchase of 
them. There are those partially-affect- 
ed manufacturers who can’t get the 
tools they need, retail chain stores wor- 
ried about sources of tea and coffee, 
brewers and food processors who ex- 
pect to run short of containers, pub- 
lishers faced with curtailment of ink 
and paper supplies. 

Government: A large and extremely 
mixed source of worry falls under this 
comprehensive heading, which is the 
second most important. It is second 
for all kinds of business and stands 
particularly high among utility and 
railroad executives, of whom a third 
mention government as a_ principal 
problem. For the most part these an- 
swers fall into two groups. One set of 
executives feels that the war powers 
centered at Washington may be trans- 
lated, in the year to come, into a to- 
talitarian system. Other complaints, 
which are more numerous but offer bet- 
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ter chances for solution soon, relate 
rather to methods and details of ad- 
ministration. The government is ac- 
cused of imposing excessive red tape, 
of changing specifications too often to 
allow mass production in war indus- 
try, of having officials in charge of 
procurement who do not have the au- 
thority or the self-confidence to make 
quick decisions and turn on the green 
lights. 

Shortage of Necessary Personnel: 
This ranks third among the problems 
of business, and it is regarded as par- 
ticularly grave among mercantile and 
manufacturing executives, by about 
one-fifth of each. A complaint from 
many, including machine-tool manu- 
facturers, is that industries whose 
prices have been pegged are losing 
skilled labor to companies operating 
profitably on a cost-plus basis, and 
that under the regulations they will 
not be able to find relief and meet 
competitive wage scales until they have 
actually proved a loss to the govern- 
ment. 

More significant is the reported 
dearth of managerial personnel—su- 
pervisors and foremen. A fabricator 
of steel says that “men in positions of 
responsibility are working so hard that 
their health is being affected or they 
are being temporarily or permanently 
disabled.” 

Plant Conversion and Readaptation: 
For some executives, and especially for 
manufacturers (16 per cent cite it as 
the main problem), the switch-over 
from production for peace to produc- 
tion for war is the greatest challenge 
in their business careers. So must it 
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be, notably, for Detroit. But the plants 
that are manifestly rapidly convertible 
to the making of munitions take the 
fact so for granted that they don’t re- 
gard it as a problem. Mail-order 
houses and other merchandisers con- 
ceive of their problem of changeover 
in terms of foreseeing which commodi- 
ties will and should remain as avail- 
able and necessary civilian require- 
ments which can and must be dispensed 
with. 

Finance and Solvency: 
problems relating to earnings, reserves, 


Financial 


the opportunity for prudent invest- 
ment, and prospects of solvency dur- 
ing a postwar crisis are closely allied, 
in the answers, with the prospects of 
inflation, with government policy and 
taxation, and with other long-range 
problems of which executives are now 
seriously thinking. Among the imme- 
diate worries of manufacturers, fin- 
ances rank low—only 7 per cent men- 
tion them as serious. 

Reduced Need for Product or Ser- 
vices: This does not appear to be con- 
sidered a hazard by many manufac- 
turers or utility people. But 8 per cent 
of the financial executives and 11.7 
per cent of the mercantile men foresee 
this as a serious problem confronting 
them. 

Labor Problems Other than Short- 
ages: Unions, strikes, the 40-hour week, 
and the Wagner Act are the factors 
most frequently mentioned—and usu- 
ally with great vehemence—plus ris- 
ing labor costs as against fixed selling 
prices. 

Taxes: Mentioned as a major prob- 
lem by 7.5 per cent of the nation’s ex- 
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ecutives and by 9.5 per cent of those 
engaged in finance, taxation brought 
forth more thoughtful and detailed pro- 
posals than any other subject. The 
chief problem stated, to which many 
solutions were offered, was the use of 
current earnings for expanding plant 
capacity and for building reserves 
against a postwar crisis. 





Research and Postwar Adjustments: 
Aside from the postwar problems ot 
finance, the technological aspects of 
an eventual changeover to peacetime 
industry are regarded as a major prob- 
lem by 9 per cent of the manufacturing 
executives. 

Fortune, March, 1942, p. 10:4. 


Labor Relations and the War 


ESPITE the obvious efforts of 

the Administration to make or- 

ganized labor a partner in the 
business of war production, the news- 
papers report almost every day reso- 
lutions passed by labor organizations 
and speeches by union leaders criticiz- 
ing the government for neglecting la- 
bor’s interests and demanding equal 
representation in the production pro- 
gram. ' 


What is the matter? Clearly it is 
not that the government lacks the will 
to give working people and their or- 
ganizations a full voice and equal part- 
nership in the common defense effort 
with employers, farmers and other el- 
ements of our population. Rather, it 
seems that the government has been 
unable to implement a method by which 
working people and their representa- 
tives can cooperate and function effec- 
tively as equal partners in a govern- 
ment program. 


Experience has made it plain that 
the entirely legitimate aspiration of the 
labor movement to participate on equal 
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terms with industrial management in 
the war effort cannot be satisfied by the 
mere process of appointing labor men 
to government jobs paralleling jobs 
held by industrial managers. It does 
not. work and it satisfies no one. It 
leads to maneuvering and argument 
about policy among operating officials 
whose sole duty should be to carry 
out promptly and efficiently the oper- 
ating orders of policy-making authori- 
ties. 


There is need for discussion and de- 


bating of policy, but not down the op- | 


erating line where orders must be given 
and production carried on. This basic 
rule for the successful working of any 
organization that involves cooperation 
of many people or groups or interests 
was violated in the organization of the 
Office of Production Management. 
When the National Defense Mediation 
Board was established, the same mis- 
take was made and the Board itself 
made a fatal error in confusing media- 
tion with arbitration. 


Whether the War Labor Board will 
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be any more successful than the old 
Board is for the future to decide. It is 
certain, however, that a stormy career 
lies ahead of it. Already many cases 
have been submitted to it involving the 
closed-shop issue and requests for wage 
increases. Success or failure of the 
Board will be determined by how it 
disposes of these two issues. But this 
Board, unlike the War Labor Board 
that functioned during the last war, has 
been provided with no guiding wage 
policy or union-shop policy on which 
to base its determinations and awards. 
It might formulate its own policies 
on these matters, and if all the parties 
represented on the Board could unani- 
mously agree to announce in advance 
of making decisions the general polli- 
cies it would pursue when determining 
wage and union-shop issues, this might 
serve the purpose for a time at least. 
But such general policies involve the 
maintenance or modification of legal 
rights and standards of living of large 
sections of the population and affect the 
whole war program. It seems rather 
strange to leave the determination of 
such crucial national issues to an arbi- 
tration board designed to make awards 
in particular cases. If, on the other 
hand, unanimous agreement on general 
policies cannot be secured, and the 
Board proceeds to decide each case “‘on 
its merits,” it may well meet the same 
fate as the Defense Mediation Board 
which tried the same procedure. 

War production will be impeded un- 
less broad policies are determined in 
advance and people may know what 
to expect in the way of compulsory 
union membership or wage adjust- 
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ments in relation to cost of living. By 
such policies or principles, controver- 
sies are prevented from arising and 
employers and workers can adjust dif- 
ferences themselves on the basis of the 
rule that is binding on all. But if there 
is to be a government policy with re- 
spect to such fundamental issues as 
closed shops and the relation that is to 
be maintained between wages, prices 
and cost of living, should the determi- 
nation of such policies be left to an 
arbitration board as an. incident of de- 
ciding disputes between employers and 
employees? Is not this the function 
of Congress or the President under the 
authority delegated to him as Com- 
mander of the entire war effort? 

It is preferable both for efficiency 
reasons and for the sake of national 
unity that the policies which are to 
govern labor relations in war industries 
be worked out by mutual agreement 
and consent so far as possible. The 
considerations that led the Administra- 
tion to try to enlist the cooperation of 
labor and management as equal part- 
ners in the war program as a whole 
are particularly important in dealing 
with the labor problems that are cru- 
cial enough to affect the wage earners’ 
will to work and the ability of man- 
agement to maintain uninterrupted pro- 
duction. If, however, we do not find 
a way of working out successfully this 
method of consent of voluntary part- 
nership in a common enterprise, then 
the only alternative will be for Con- 
gress to legislate what the policies 
should be. From an address by Wil- 
liam M. Leiserson before the College 
of the City of New York. 
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Measuring Output of Office Workers 


tor involved in the apparent 

tardiness on the part of manage- 
ment in placing its office employees 
on a production basis has been the 
difficulty in measuring much of the 
work performed in the office. Fur- 
thermore, the lack of initiative may 
have been due to other factors such as 
oversupply of office workers, absence 
of unionization of office workers, and 
the type of employee concerned. 

Only where clerical work is stand- 
ardized and repetitive (such as typing, 
billing, transcribing from dictated cy- 
linders) is it practical to measure it. 
And, even in such instances, it some- 
times has cost more to measure the 
production than the savings resulting 
from the increased work under the in- 
centive system. This caution is espe- 
cially applicable to the smaller office. 

The incentive pay plans for office 
workers adapted from the factory sys- 
tems are the piece-rate, differential 
piece-rate, and task and bonus system. 
Under the piece-rate system, payment 
is made on the unit basis—i.e., the 
number of lines written, the number of 
cylinders transcribed, or the number 
of envelopes addressed. One concern, 
for example, pays one-half cent a line 
of 60 strokes for material typed from 
stenographic notes. 

The differential piece-rate plan is 
an improvement on the straight piece- 
rate system. Differential means differ- 
ent piece rates for varying rates of pro- 
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duction. Using the illustration above, 
a differential plan would pay 5/10 
cent a line for production up to 80 
lines an hour, and 6/10 cent a line for 
all production over 80 lines an hour. 

A further adaptation of the straight 
piece-rate system is the task and bonus 
plan used in many factory operations. 
A task is set of 5,000 strokes an hour. 
When this rate is achieved, the hourly 
rate of pay is increased by a bonus 
rate—say, 714 cents an hour. To 
avoid periods of speedup and then pro- 
longed rest or “loafing” periods, the 
task and bonus must be figured on a 
weekly, not daily, basis. 

Measuring office work and paying 
for it on the incentive plan has been 
found practical for the following posi- 
tions: transcribing machine operators, 
typists, billing machine operators, fil- 
ing clerks, stenographers, calculating 
machine operators, and mail clerks. 


Measuring Typewritten Work: 


Typewritten material is measured by 


strokes, lines, square inches, or cylin- 
ders. In measuring the number of 
strokes of typewriting, it is recognized 
that this work varies because of differ- 
ent styles of type face, such as pica 
(ten letters to the inch) and elite 12 or 
14 (12 letters or 14 letters to the 
inch); the number of carbons re- 
quired; the availability of office sup- 
plies; and the nature of the dictation. 
To measure the number of strokes, the 
Veeder root counter or cyclometer is 
used. Each ten strokes are recorded 
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as one count. Readings are usually 
taken each morning, immediately be- 
fore and after lunch, and finally at the 
end of each day. One firm paid a basic 
salary of $25 a week for 1,500 cyclome- 
ter points, 240 strokes to each cyclo- 
meter point. One dollar for a hun- 
dred points above the minimum was 
paid to dictating machine operators 
and typists, but for statement work, 
legal forms, and detailed reports a 
higher rate was paid. 


A second method of measuring type- 
written work is by counting lines either 
by hand or by the use of a line coun- 
ter, which is a simple, cardboard scale 
graduated for pica and elite type. It 
must be remembered that a line may 
vary because of type face used and 
marginal spaces. The standard line is 
usually 60 spaces (6 inches for pica 
type, 5 inches for #12 elite). 

One firm pays its typists and dictat- 
ing machine operators on a weekly 
basis but keeps and posts the record 
of lines produced. Automatic in- 
creases in weekly pay are given to the 
best producers. The average for all 
the workers is 8,000 lines a week, the 
equivalent of 800 ten-line letters. The 
cost of transcribing is approximately 
40 cents for a hundred lines. 

Another concern, measuring type- 
written work by the line, and paying 
for all work on the piece-rate plan, 
uses the following schedule in count- 
ing: 

Date, heading, salutation, closing, com- 


pany name, signature, and initials of 
outgoing letter are counted as 4 lines. 


Date, heading, signature, initials of in- 
terdepartmental memoranda are counted 
as 3 lines. 
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Each line of subject of letter is 
counted as 1 line. 


One line is allowed for each carbon 
in excess of 1. 


In tabulated material, each line is 
counted as 1 regardless of length. 


Since the piece-rate plan is used 
and workers would not be paid for 
holidays or absences, some provision 
must be made if the confidence and 
morale of the employees are to be 
maintained. Therefore, on holidays, or 
for excusable absences or illness or for 
tithe when a worker is called upon to 
do special work which interferes with 
his usual production, and for overtime, 
the worker should be paid at a rate 
based upon average production or 
average earnings. Errors for which 
the worker is responsible are corrected 
at his expense; those of the supervisor 
are paid for at the usual rate. 


A third method of measuring the 
production of typists is by use of the 
Leffingwell-Ream or the Sherwin-Cody 
Scales. These scales are transparent 
celluloid sheets blocked off in square 
inches, which, when placed over a let- 
ter, indicate at a glance the number of 
square inches of written material. 


A fourth method of measuring typ- 
ing production, where dictating ma- 
chines are used, is by keeping a record 
of the number of cylinders transcribed. 
This is an adaptation of the stroke and 
the linear methods. One firm pays 
$100 a month, basic salary, for a mini- 
mum of 220 cylinders monthly with a 
bonus for ‘all cylinders in excess of 
that number. Reprinted by permission 
from “Office Management and Prac- 
tices,” by Neuner and Haynes (South- 
Western Publishing Co., 1941). 
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Use and Advantages of Electric Typewriters 


ARE electric typewriters more economical than manual machines? For what 

types of work are they best suited? How are they on repairs? Answers 
to these questions were sought through a questionnaire survey of 34 life insur- 
ance companies. 


Some 26 characteristic applications were reported, ranging all' the way from 
regular. correspondence, policy writing, and check writing, to stencil cutting, 
automatic typing, and preparation of photo-offset copy. In nearly all these 
applications some increase in production resulted. The reported increases ran 
all the way from 10 to 40 per cent. It should not be assumed, however, that 
these increases are altogether the result of using electric typewriters. Especially 
is this true of increases above 15 per cent. Very often, a portion of the credit 
must be given to paper-handling devices, front-feed carriages, continuous or pre- 
collated forms, etc. This is borne out by the fact that the average increase 
reported on regular correspondence is only 10 per cent, while on forms-handling 
applications the average is more than 18 per cent, and individual cases run as 
high as 35-40 per cent. 


Again, where electric typewriters are used in conjunction with Autotypists, 
the reported increases ran as high as 35 per cent, further indicating that the 
electric typewriter has great potential speed which can be utilized to the best 
advantage where the human element in the equation can be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Don’t expect your stenographer to double her production because you 
buy her an electric typewriter. 


Virtually all the reporting companies feel that uniform impressions (pro- 
duced as a result of the mechanical features of the power roller) constitute 
the electric typewriter’s chief advantage, even more important in most cases 
than an increase in production. And in this connection it should be noted that 
the machine’s most popular use among insurance companies is stencil cutting, 
where uniform impressions are highly desirable. 


Of the 34 companies answering the questionnaire, 68 per cent reported their 
electric typewriters require more repairs than do their manual machines, 6 per 
cent report their electrics need less attention, and the remaining 26 per cent 
find both machines require about the same amount of care. It seems to be the 
consensus of opinion, however, that the advantages of uniform impressions, in- 
creased production, and reduction in operator fatigue more than offset this 
repair factor. 


—Proceedings of the 1941 Annual Conference of the Life Office Management Association 


Purge the Files! 


OW about a National Clean-Out-the-Files Week? 


Such an event could yield enormous quantities of waste paper at a time 
when badly needed for conversion into new paper products for military and 
civilian uses. Tucked away in the files of business, educational, social and gov- 
ernmental organizations are thousands of tons of ancient and useless material. 


Most of this stuff never should have been saved in the first place. To an 
extent, modern-day filing practice is not so much a matter of efficiency as it is 
a senseless sublimation of the squirrel instinct. 


Disposal of the material through waste-paper dealers would yield a nice 
little cash profit for file purgers. And who knows but what, with removal of 
all the trash that normally clutters up the cabinets, it would actually be possible 
to locate important correspondence when needed. 

—Printers’ Ink 2/13/42 
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Personnel 


Employment of Handicapped Persons 


ITH increasing business ac- 
W iiiv. there is naturally an 

increased demand for em- 
ployees; and if the demand cannot be 
supplied by persons now considered 
employable, there will be a tendency 
to draw upon groups frequently ex- 
cluded: in the past. For example, 
many companies may find it necessary 
to revise their policies on the employ- 
ment of illiterates, ex-convicts and cer- 
tain types of physical defectives. 

Are persons in these three groups 
really employable? How many com- 
panies actually do employ them? And 
how does their performance on the job 
compare with that of the “normal” 
worker? To determine the answers to 
these questions, a mail survey of 100 
of the country’s largest industrial cor- 
porations was recently conducted. 
While the 68 companies which replied 
do not necessarily represent a cross- 
section of American business, their ex- 
perience should be of value. And as 
the information was compiled before 
the defense effort had greatly influ- 
enced the demand for labor, the prac- 
tices indicated may be regarded as 
normal. 

Of the 68 respondents, nearly one- 
fourth employ ex-convicts; 27 per cent 
employ defectives; and approximately 
one-third employ illiterates. The let- 
ler sent to the companies asked them 
to state their practice regarding the 
employment of the ~ handicapped 
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groups, but many replied that their 
policy did not exclude any group as 
such. These and similar replies, which 
were classified as “doubtful,” came 
from 47 per cent of the companies in 
the case of illiterates, 40 per cent in 
the case of ex-convicts, and 27 per 
cent in the case of defectives. 


Comments on the employment of il- 
literates were rather indefinite. Com- 
panies which indicated that they did 
make a practice of employing them 
generally stated that they were quite 
acceptable for some jobs but did not 
the experience which 
prompted the decision. 


report on 


Companies which employed ex-con- 
victs in any numbers found them sat- 
isfactory; and of the firms which had 
ruled against ex-convicts, only one in- 
dicated that it had given such men a 
trial, and this one apparently had not 
tried many. (“Of the few we have 
tried, the majority have not proved 
satisfactory employees.” ) 

Of a number of companies that have 
discovered, through fingerprinting for 
defense work, that they have unwit- 
tingly employed ex-convicts, only one 
has institvted a policy of dismissing 
those who have been guilty of serious 
offenses, a survey made by the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works reveals. 

Concerns which have physically de- 
fective persons on their payrolls have 
found them not only employable but 
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in some cases definitely superior to 
normal employees: e.g., one firm has 
found that persons with defective hear- 
ing are often superior for inspection 
work. This view is supported by a 
detailed study of the job performance 
of defective persons made several years 
ago by the Western Electric Company. 
Each of 652 defectives was matched 
with a worker without a defect, and 
study of these persons over a period 
of a year revealed that 7.9 per cent 
more of the normal employees than of 
the defective resigned, and that 7.4 per 
cent more of the normal were “relieved 
because they were not suited to type of 
work.” In an intensive study of 115 
defective persons matched against a 
like number of normal employees, the 
defectives seemed to have slightly 
better production averages than the 
normal, were less frequently absent 
because of sickness, and were involved 


in fewer accidents. 


ex-convicts, and 


physical defectives—is approximately 


6,000,000, or 7 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the United States above 20 
years of age. These handicapped per- 
sons, then, can constitute a consider- 
able labor supply if employed, and a 
considerable social problem if they are 


Thus a 


careful study of company selection 


barred from employment. 


policies may reveal points at which 
they can be revised for company wel- 
fare in times of labor shortage and for 
the general welfare in normal times. 
By Joun B. Knox. The Conference 
Board Management Record, December, 
1941, p. 151:4. 


Industrial Accidents in 1941 


DEATHS from occupational accidents numbered approximately 18,000 in 1941, 
or 6 per cent more than the 1940 total of 17,000. Non-fatal injuries totaled 
about 1,600,000, a 14 per cent increase over 1940. 


Wage loss, medical expense, and the overhead cost of insurance amounted 


to about $750,000,000. 


In addition to occupational accidents, 30,000 workers were killed and more 


than 2,000,000 injured in off-the-job accidents. 


Today, when every effort is 


being made to increase production, off-the-job accidents are as important as work 
accidents. The lost time involved in both occupational and off-the-job accidents, 
including standard time charges for deaths and permanent disabilities, amounted 


to 460,000,000 man-days. 


This is equal to the time necessary to produce 20 


battleships, 200 destroyers and 7,000 heavy bombers. 


The general increase in employment probably amounted to about 7 per cent, 
indicating that the death rate based on exposure decreased 1 per cent. The 
injury rate, however, rose about 6 or 7 per cent. These trends are partly con- 
firmed by reports in accident-prevention contests. showing 1940-41 increases in 
frequency rates of 8 to 20 per-cent-but a substantial. decrease. in severity rates 


in participating plants. 
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Possibly this data 
can be explained by the fact that the 
defectives appreciated the chance given 
them and realized that they might have 
trouble getting another job. 

The total number of these three 
groups—illiterates, 
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Enforcement of Union Contracts 


“INHERE are at least five remedies 
T for violations of collective’ bar- 

~~ gaining agreements. The injured 
party may (1) resort to the grievance 
or arbitration machinery provided by 
the agreement; (2) file a complaim 
with a government agency; (3) ask a 
court for a declaratory judgment; (4) 
sue for damages; or (5) sue for an 
injunction. 

1. Resort to the agreement machin- 
ery. If the agreement provides the 
steps for the settlement of grievances 
or requires the arbitration of unsettled 
disputes, any person injured by a 
breach of the agreement must follow 
that procedure first. The courts will 
not take action until that is done. If, 
however, the aggrieved person can 
show that it would have been futile 
and a waste of time to resort to the 
grievance officials because they have al- 
ready indicated they would decide 
against him, he may take his complaint 
to court immediately. 

2. Resort to government agencies. 
Certain violations of collective bar- 
gaining agreements may be remedied 
by the action of government agencies. 
To the extent that the wage and hour 
provisions coincide with the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act or with state wage 
or hour laws, the government agency 
administering the law will undertake 
enforcement and restitution, thus, in 
effect, enforcing the wage and hour 
provisions in the agreement. If the 
employer breaks an agreement and 
thereby interferes with the activities 
of a union which represents his em- 
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ployees, the national or state labor re- 
lations boards will take action against 
him which may hold him to his agree- 
ment. Under the Railway Labor Act, 
the railroad unions are able to en- 
force their agreements through orders 
of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board. 


3. Request for a declaratory judg- 
ment. Some state laws and the Federal 
law permit persons who have a real 
dispute which may cause injury to one — 
person and subject another to a suit 
for damages to go to court before fil- 
ing a damage action and to ask the 
court to declare what the law is and 
what the rights and duties of the par- 
ties are. In this way, legitimate dis- 
putes may be clarified, and costly and 
bitter litigation may be avoided. 

4. Suit for damages. A more com- 
mon redress for a breach of contract 
is a court action seeking monetary 
damages. The courts will award the 
injured party a judgment for money 
equal to the amount he has lost be- 
cause of the contract violation. Court 
costs are usually added to the damages, 
but attorneys’ fees are not added un- 
less the agreement expressly states that 
they are to be recovered. Lump sums 
agreed upon in advance to cover indef- 
inite damages (called liquidated dam- 
ages) and fines or special penalties 
must be clearly specified in the agree- 
ment before the courts will allow them. 

5. Suit for an injunction. Injunc- 
tions ordering the parties to an agree- 
ment to do what they have agreed to 
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do or to refrain from breaking the 
agreement are not obtained easily. Un- 
der the Federal Norris-LaGuardia Act 
and many similar state laws, the courts 
are prohibited from granting injunc- 
tions in most labor disputes. Even 
when the case is the kind in which an 
injunction may be granted, there are 
many technical requirements that must 
be met before the injunction will be 
given. The complaining party must 
show that without the injunction he 
will be injured in a way that cannot 
be measured and compensated in dol- 
lars and cents. He must show that 
ordinary police protection or other 
legal action will not be sufficient. In 
addition to other special requirements 
of proof, the statutes usually call for 
posting of a bond by the person seek- 
ing the injunction. 

In no case may a court order the 
employees under a collective bargain- 
ing agreement to go to work, for that 
would be involuntary servitude, which 
is prohibited by the Constitution. Yet 
they might be restrained from working 
for competitors or from interfering 
with the work of others in violation of 
their agreement. Also, the union lead- 
ers may be ordered to refrain from 
calling a strike or to discontinue their 
strike activities when the strike is for- 
bidden by the union agreement. The 
employer similarly may not be com- 
pelled to work personally, but if he 
stays in business he may be ordered to 
employ certain individuals, to pay cer- 
tain wages, to refrain from moving his 
plant, or to do any of the things re- 
quired by his collective bargaining 
agreement. 
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Who May Enforce Agreements 

It is obvious that the union and the 
employer who have signed a collective 
bargaining agreement may enforce its 
terms against each other. But the in- 
dividual worker often desires to take 
action himself. Some courts insist that 
the worker cannot take personal ad- 
vantage of the collective bargaining 
agreement unless he has made it clear 
to the employer that he has adopted 
that agreement as part of his individ- 
ual contract of employment. Most 
courts are now very liberal in finding 
such adoption in any facts showing a 
knowledge of the agreement and work 
under it. Other courts hold that the 
trade union agreement is intended for 
the benefit of the workers and there- 
fore each worker may sue upon it. 
Some dispute has arisen as to whether 
it is necessary for the agreement to 
say it is for the benefit of the workers 
and to identify the workers, but, once 
the workers are recognized as third 
party beneficiaries, they are given the 
same rights as the parties who negoti- 
ated the agreement. 


Who Is Bound by Agreements 

The employer and the union who 
made the agreement may be compelled 
to live up to it or pay damages or be 
punished. The employees who accept 
the terms of the agreement, whether 
new or old employees, union or non- 
union members, may be held to the 
terms of the agreement. Acceptance 
may be written or oral or implied by 
the mere act of. working under the 
terms with apparent approval. By 
Davip ZiskinD. Labor Relations Re- 
porter, February 16, 1942, p. 668:4. 
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The War-Labor Census 


T° implement information on war-labor requirements gathered from employers 
in war industries, the U. S. Employment Service is initiating an inventory of 
the nation’s manpower with respect to skills necessary for war production. This 
information will be assembled from a special occupational form, part of a more 
comprehensive questionnaire which the Selective Service System will send out 
to all men between the ages of 20 and 44 who registered February 16. Later, 
the same questionnaire containing the special U. S. Employment Service form 
will be sent to other civilians between the ages of 18 and 64. When the total 
registration is completed, the U. S. Employment Service will have information 
about the occupational skills of 40,000,000 men. 


_ The inventory of occupational skills starts with the 9,000,000 men between 
the ages of 20 and 44 who registered for selective service February 16. Several 
weeks later, when these men have been given their serial numbers, the occupa- 
tional questionnaire will be mailed to each of them. The special form to be 
filled out for the U. S. Employment Service carries a few simple questions 
designed to tell the story of the registrant’s major and secondary occupational 
skills, in any one of 20,000 jobs. In addition, there is a list of 225 jobs, many 
of which are vital to war production, attached to the questionnaire, and the 
worker is asked to check his experience and abilities against them. 


The special Employment Service forms will subsequently be forwarded to 
the appropriate local employment office, where they will be examined on the 
basis of the labor needs of war industries. Those registrants whose self-classi- 
fication shows that they are already qualified or can be quickly trained for 
work in essential war industries will be asked to come to the office for a fact- 
finding interview. Workers possessing skills important to war production will 
be divided into occupational classifications, and those with essential war skills 
not working in war industry or work considered necessary to the war program 
or to vital civilian needs but who are willing to be trained and transferred to 
such work will be given an opportunity to do so. 


Glamour on the Production Line 


FROM sedate housewives to stripteasers, women are flocking into Connecticut’s 
factories to do their part in the war effort. 

“The white-collar girl has lost her halo, and a pretty dingy white collar it is 
now,” declared Dr. Millicent Pond. “The sheer beauty of the golden flow of 
molten copper has more excitement for a woman than she will find in an office 
or the kitchen.” 

As employment officer of the Scovill Manufacturing Co., of Waterbury, Dr. 
Pond knows her subject, for 2,400 women now work beside 6,600 men there, on 
war contracts largely. Today Connecticut is at least six months ahead of the 
rest of the Eastern states in the employment of women. 

“Two burlesque actresses show promise in the 200-hour course they are tak- 
ing,” said Dr. Pond. “One sprained her ankle, not enough to prevent her working 
but too much for dancing. And the wages here are better than with her show. 

“Our prize girl to date,” Dr. Pond said, “is a former dancer from Leon and 
Eddie’s night club in New York. The men are used to her good looks now, but 
at first she created a furor.” 

Girls who have clerked in stores are highly favored for defense industry. 
Women are most in demand for hand work on small articles that take a delicate 
touch, such as assembling small parts on delicate instruments. They are working 
also at painting, packing, on power presses, drill presses, dial and foot presses. 
Women start on the work formerly assigned to boy apprentices but go to grinding, 
lathe work and automatic screw-machine operating. 

—Mavreen McKernan in the New York Post 3/3/42 
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Evaluating Industrial Training 


ape intangible factors exist 


in any educational. process, it 


is often possible for a plant train- 


_ing department to “make a showing on 
paper” without actually doing a real 
job. There are, however, a few simple 
rules by which management may esti- 
mate the value of a training program. 


In checking a plant training pro- 
gram, the first step is to evaluate the 
teaching staff, and the first question 
to be considered is: Where do you 
get your instructors? 
plants a truthful answer would be: 


In too many 


“We assign men to training work after 
they have proved unsatisfactory as 
workmen.” 


Shop instructors should be chosen 
from among the best workmen. If— 
and this actually occurred in one plant 
—a toolmaker is made a shop teacher 
as punishment for spoiling expensive 
dies, this fact soon becomes common 
knowledge among the apprentices and 
lessens the respect they have for their 
teacher. Another mistake is to select 
a man who has had experience in teach- 
ing shop subjects.in the public schools: 
the “keep them busy at anything” tech- 
nique in vogue in so many public trade 
schools is not adapted to industrial 
training. The academic school teacher 
is completely lost in an industrial at- 
mosphere. 


Instructors who serve as full-time 
teachers should, however, have had 
some instruction in teaching methods, 
perhaps along the lines of Allen’s four- 


step method. In some cases, it may be 
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possible for them to take teacher-train- 
ing courses in the extension divisions 
of local universities; in others, the di- 
rector of the personnel or educational 
department may conduct a short course 
for a group of instructors. In addi- 
tion, the instructors should be required 
to make a comprehensive job analysis 
of the trade they are teaching. Such 
an analysis includes breaking down the 
semi-skilled or highly skilled trade into 
unit operations and the listing of these 
operations in instructional order— 
from the simplest to the most difficult. 
Instruction, to be effective, must follow 
a difficulty order rather than the stand- 
ard shop production order. 


Where the foreman does the teach- 
ing on the job, the initial situation is 
likely to be much better. It is reason- 
able to assume that a successful fore- 
man “knows his stuff’ and can do a 
pretty fair job of teaching it; also, the 
essential qualifications of a good su- 
pervisor are quite similar to those of a 
good industrial teacher. But the fore- 
man, too, needs some training in teach- 
ing methods. 

However good the teacher, the stu- 
dent cannot learn properly with poor 
tools, and “junk” is the only word to 
describe many of the obsolete, defec- 
tive machines that find their way into 
some school shops. Learning is a much 
simpler process than unlearning and 
relearning; with proper equipment, a 
competent teacher can instruct the stu- 
dent in the exact methods he will em- 
ploy when he takes his place in the 
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machine shop, at the bench, or on the 
assembly line. 

The next factor to be considered is 
the course of study, and the first check 
to make is to determine whether or not 
there is a course of study. It is sur- 
prising how many apprentice training 
and vestibule training departments are 
operated on a completely hit-or-miss 
system of instruction with one boy 
progressing through the machines and 
processes by one route and the next boy 
learning the steps in an entirely dif- 
ferent order. 

Any training department worthy of 
the name should be able to produce a 
card outline of every course of study 
and should maintain progress records 
which indicate at a glance the status 
of every apprentice. And, within nar- 
row limits, all apprentices who have 
served an equal number of months or 
years in the school should have cov- 
ered the same ground and reached the 
same degree of proficiency; otherwise 
there is something wrong with the pro- 
cedure of apprentice selection, the 
methods of instruction, or both. 

The following additional points ap- 
ply particularly to vestibule training 
for new employees and to upgrading 
classes for employees of longer service: 

1. In general, the best type of vesti- 
bule training is on-the-job instruction 
with a minimum of classroom work. 


2. Vestibule training should be 
given to every green hand employed, 


- even though it consists only of a three- 


day course of instruction. 


3. Vestibule training should lay the 
foundation of morale. Much will de- 
pend on the instructor’s ability to in- 
stil in the new worker some of the spirit 
of the plant. 

4. Strong emphasis should be placed 
on safety throughout the period of ves- 
tibule training, and safety training 
should be a continuous process for all 
employees. The foreman, or whoever 
directly supervises the group, should 
be responsible for this training; it 


should not be left to a staff safety. 


engineer. 

5. Courses designed primarily to up- 
grade older employees may be largely 
taught in the classroom with a mini- 
mum of on-the-job instruction. These 
men will have ample opportunity in 
their daily work to apply the theory 
they acquire in the classroom. 

6. It is worth while to secure the 
opinion of the older employees in the 
upgrading classes on the value of the 
training they receive. These men have 
had enough experience to judge the 
work of the training department. 

By Atrrep M. Cooper. Personnel 
Administration, September, 1941, p. 
11:3. 





> WORKERS at 14 plants and 10 branch offices of the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
have formed “Share Your Car” clubs, in a move to conserve gas, tires, tubes, 
other auto equipment. As a result, employee-owned cars now carry capacity 


loads instead of one or two people. 
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—Forbes 3/1/42 
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What Industry Is Doing About the 7-Day Week 


W HAT is industry doing generally in response to Washington’s appeal for a 

168-hour week? To answer this question, Factory conducted a spot survey 
of representative defense plants, large and small, East and West, in a fair 
cross-section of the manufacturing industries. 


Analysis of the survey, begun and completed in the week ending December 
23, points to the following five conclusions: 

1. Management is soberly and sincerely doing its level best to expand 
operations. 


2. Multiple-shift schedules of some sort are standard in all defense indus- 
tries. The great majority are at least partially on a three-shift basis. Sunday 
shifts are not yet common, but the “weekend blackout,” as far as Saturdays are 
concerned, has long been dead. 


3. As for seven-day operation, 31 per cent of the plants are making definite 
plans to adopt such a schedule; 7.9 per cent already had it; 3.9 per cent have 
gotten into it since December 7; 7.7 per cent do not plan to change; 11.5 per 
cent are undecided—and 38 per cent would if they could. 


4. It is well to remember that U. S. industry is new to multiple-shift oper- 
ation, that it wasn’t built with that in mind. This considered, our expansion 
to date has been tremendous. Plant after plant reported that it has doubled or 
more than doubled its personnel and production within the past two years. 


5. The call for full 168-hour operation has revealed some serious bottle- 
necks within the plants themselves and within the nation’s industrial structure. 


In the order named, here are the most frequently mentioned limiting factors: 


A. Key machinery. The output of departments containing such machinery 
puts a limit on total production. The majority of plants are already working 
critical machines round the clock. 


B. Lack of materials, which is throttling production or barring expansion 
even in some high-priority plants. 


C. Lack of supervisory help. 


D. Lack of sufficient government orders. Many plants, easily meeting cur- 
rent requirements, feel they could expand if they could get more defense con- 
tracts. 


E. Lack of skilled labor. 


F. Unwillingness of employees to relinquish overtime paid on long double 
shifts and work straight time on shorter three-shift basis. 


G. Miscellaneous, such as scheduling problems, parking problems, lack of 
floor area for storage, and labor laws. 
—Factory Management and Maintenance 1/42 


Parts Interchange Plan 


GOME shortages of standard parts and materials have been relieved by obtain- 
ing the necessary items through an inter-company “inventory record system.” 
The Weatherhead Co., Cleveland, Ohio, for example, maintains a card file listing 
monthly reports of supplies in each of 2,000 types of fittings in the hands of 
20 airplane makers supplied by the company. Manufacturers lacking essential 
parts can frequently locate surplus supplies over the telephone or teletype, by 
reference to this file. In two months more than 70 shortages have been relieved 
in this way, resulting in the transfer of over 100,000 fittings.’ 

—The Journal of Commerce 2/24/42 
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Planning and Control in Subcontracting 


B eve: any organization can 


hope to obtain satisfying results 

from subcontracting, it must put 
its own house in order. Production 
control and planning, cost analysis 
techniques, training efforts, materials 
schedules, tools, stores supply, budget- 
ing, must be closely articulated and 
functioning efficiently. 

A forecast in terms of orders and 
the corresponding production loads 
may be pictured most simply by means 
of a load chart, an application of the 
Gantt technique of charting. Data for 
such a chart are obtained by conversion 
of the sales forecast—i.e., orders on 
hand plus expected orders—into the 
machine load in hours. On the basis 
of the load charts, the points where 
overload will occur may be strength- 
ened, largely through subcontracting. 

The next step is to develop a sepa- 
rate organization to handle the sub- 
contracting function, which is simple 
in principle but difficult in execution. 
.The subcontracting chief—a methods 
engineer with adequate mechanical ex- 
perience and management ability—may 
be made responsible to the purchasing 
department, or perhaps to the planning 
manager. 

Under the subcontracting chief will 
be three groups: office, follow-up and 
methods staffs — normally recruited 
from the planning, purchasing and de- 
sign departments, though production 
employees may be particularly useful 
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in teaching the subcontractors special 
processing techniques. The office group 
takes care of all reports, surveys and 
records—and among them should be a 
record of the loads in subcontracting 
plants so that the prime contractor may 
determine if further allocation is pos- 
sible. The follow-up group makes the 
rounds of the subcontractors’ plants to 
note the progress of the orders, locate 
obstacles, and take action; if a plant 
is large, one follow-up man may be 
stationed there permanently. The job 
of the methods men is to educate the 
subcontractors in efficient methods; for 
this reason, they are time-and-motion- 
study men trained in the manufacture 
of the parts allocated to the subcon- 
tractor. 

The choice of a subcontractor should 
be made only after a survey of his 
equipment and, what is more import- 
ant, his organization and management 
—the state of his finances, the ability 
of his executives, and the skill of his 
workmen. And organization of poten- 
tial subcontractors and their subsequent 
education can best be initiated through 
a trial order—not necessarily for parts 
that they are to subcontract later. 

The special subcontracting division 
handles all the trial orders, which per- 
mits its men to enter the subcontrac- 
tor’s plant and verify the preliminary 
survey of its potentialities for future 
business. The methods engineer ar- 
rives with all pertinent blueprints, spe- 
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cifications, route sheets, operation 
times, technical data on materials, heat 
treatment, finishes, etc., and all tools, 
jigs and fixtures to make the part. He 
reviews the data with the shop person- 
nel, answers all queries, provides sug- 
gestions and ideas. Then the follow-up 
man appears to note the progress of 
the work, to discover where obstacles 
occur, and to make recommendations. 

Finally, machine rates are calculated 
by careful consideration of burden 
charges and labor costs. Often a cost 
analyst is called in, and a rate which 
will serve as the basis for future con- 
tract charges is decided upon. 

After this thorough examination, the 
subcontractor will be placed on the ex- 
cellent, the good, or the fair list, or the 
contractor may decide not to use him 
at all. In any case, when recommenda- 
tions are made to the potential subcon- 
tractor, he must carry them out; not 
until he has done so will he be in a 
position to receive further orders. 

Once the prime contractor is assured 
of the subcontractor’s ability to do the 
work, the price is set, arrangements 





are made for the visits by the prime 
contractor’s follow-up men and inspec- 
tors, and delivery dates are fixed, 
Charting the terms of the contract and 
delivery dates is helpful, as it is pos- 
sible to prepare progress charts which 
will indicate the exact status of every 
order—the number of days it is ahead 
or behind schedule. 

Subcontracting generally proves 
more expensive than production nor- 
mally undertaken by the prime con- 
tractor’s facilities; the higher costs are 


due to many factors—the need for 


competent and distinct subcontracting 
staffs, telephone and traveling expenses, 
and the technical advice and coopera- 
tion that must be furnished, often by 
taking regular production executives 
and men from normal duties to aid the 
subcontractors. When net profit is 
wiped out by such expenses, further 
use of subcontracting becomes a loss, 
and the point at which this occurs must 
be determined so that optimum returns 
may be assured. By Epwin A. Boyan. 
Factory Management and Maintenance, 


September, 1941, p. 73:8. 


Experiment in Worker Health 


THAT health programs may produce more concrete results than commonly sup- 
posed is shown by the experience of the Hawthorne Works of the Western 


Electric Co., Chicago. 


A study of the nearly 20,000 workers at this plant showed that more than 
half the time 13 per cent of workers received sickness benefits, which are paid 
for absences of a week or more. Among the remaining workers 44 per cent never 
received benefits, while the balance, 43 per cent, were on the rolls a modicum 


of the time. 


A number of the often-sick group were selected for a concerted health 
promotional effort. These individuals were referred to outside doctors for treat- 
ment, who in turn referred them to the plant medical department, where they 
were periodically interviewed. As a result, their absenteeism rate showed a 


marked decline. 
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Industrial Safety and the War Effort 


OTAL calculable accident costs in 
ve approximated $3,500,000,- 
000; the cost to industry was 
about $700,000,000, representing 17,- 
000 deaths and 1,400,000 injuries. The 
billion and a half man-hours lost 
through work accidents in 1940 would 
have been sufficient to construct 27 bat- 
tleships, 200 destroyers or 75,000 
fighter planes. 
In every industrial plant someone 
should be placed in charge of safety. 


If the plant is too small to support a — 


full-time safety director, a responsible 
individual in the organization should 
be assigned to the work; in smaller 
organizations the manager himself takes 
charge. Plant safety committees usu- 
ally consist of a general safety com- 
mittee, a foremen’s safety committe and 
an inspection committee. The general 
committee, which should be the policy- 
forming group in safety matters, may 
be of any size, but it should always 
include an executive, a foreman, a 
worker, and the man in charge of safe- 
ty; if more than four members are ap- 
pointed, the balance between foremen 
and workers should be maintained. 
Membership of the foremen’s commit- 
tee, which applies the general program 
directly to department work, will be 
composed principally of foremen, but 
it is desirable to have several workmen 
in the group. The plant inspection 
committee usually consists of a fore- 
man and two workmen. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on organizing and maintaining a com- 
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plete injury-reporting system. To the 
safety man, plant accident statistics can 
be as valuable as the cost sheet is to 
the production manager; in fact, his 
first job is to conduct an analysis of 
past plant accident reports and records. 
This analysis should bring out certain 
salient facts: 

1. Departments can be rated accord- 
ing to accident experience, and thus 
a clue to where intensive corrective 
efforts should begin will be provided. 

2. Conditions, agencies, practices 
causing accidents are found, and imme- 
diate steps for improvement can be 
taken. 

3. Foremen who need additional 
safety training are discovered. 

4. Individual workers suffering re- 
peated injuries are brought to the safe- 
ty man’s notice, and the causes of their 
accidents may be determined and elim- 
inated. 

Inspection supplements accident rec- 
ord-analysis in locating unsafe condi- 
tions, and it should cover machines, 
tools, fire hazards, fire-protection facil- 
ities, electrical hazards, chemicals, 
lighting, ventilation and housekeeping. 
Guards and safety devices for equip- 
ment should be purchased, and gog- 
gles, safety shoes, gloves, etc., pro- 
vided. In a plant where pedestrian 
and truck traffic is heavy, the location 
and size of the aisles and the situation 
of machines in work areas may be a 
factor in preventing injuries. Provi- 
sion must also be made for the safe 
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storage of any materials which present 
fire or toxic hazards. 

Many accidents have occurred be- 
cause workers have been placed on jobs 
for which they were physically or 
mentally unqualified. If a worker is 
selected on the basis of a thorough 
physical examination, accidents result- 
ing from physical deficiencies may be 
entirely eliminated; and if he is prop- 
erly trained in safety measures, other 
accidents will be reduced. 

The safety education program should 





aim at the elimination of both work 
accidents and off-the-job accidents. In- 
tensive efforts must be made to secure 
the wholehearted support of the work- 
ers, and every means at the disposal 
of management used to arouse a desire 
for cooperation. The establishment of 
good personnel relations through credit 
unions, athletic events, social activities 
and other means contributes to a good 
accident record, and a suggestion sys- 


tem may be an important factor too. 
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Conservation in the Shipping Room 


GHIPPING MANAGEMENT has completed a survey of shipping rooms which 
yields a composite picture of how shipping activities can be organized to 
save paper. 

Conservation, the survey shows, should start the moment a box, crate, bundle 
or bag reaches the receiving room. No more careless dumping of packages on 
the floor. Corrugated boxes should not be torn open. Shippers—and your own 
shipping clerks—should be instructed to use less glue so that the boxes can 
be opened without difficulty. 


After the contents of a package are removed, the box is carefully unfolded 
and spread open for storing. Boxes are separated according to size, quality 
and general condition of the containers. Nails are drawn from the lids of 
wooden crates and boxes, and these are stored away for further use. The wrap- 
ping paper of bundles is flattened out and bags placed aside. All filling mate- 
rials, separations, paper shavings, excelsior, etc., are stored away in large bins. 
String is carefully-cut and rolled into huge balls according to size and quality. 


All these salvaged packing materials are graded into four groups. Group 
one comprises clean sanitary containers in good preservation, wrapping material, 
etc., which can be employed later in shipping merchandise to customers. Group 
two materials are salvaged articles in good serviceable condition but slightly 
damaged or soiled. 

In Group three are damaged boxes still sufficiently sound to hold their 
contents. These go to the stockroom and might come in handy for delivering 
articles around the plant. Group four is all that material which is too badly 
damaged to be of practical service. If clean and sanitary, however, it is fre- 
quently put to emergency use. If it consists of paperboard, it is put in the 
cutting machine and cut into partitioning strips to serve as flat paperboards 
in wrapped boxes, etc. Paper is cut into fine strips for fillers in packaging 
breakable articles. What is left can be baled and sold to the waste trade. 

Larger and fewer containers should be used whenever possible. Wasteful 
tape-sealing practices should be elirainated. No “extras” should be added to 
make sure that strips of tape are long enough. Know the correct tape lengths 
required for the various cartons in your shipping room. Put them on a per- 
manent chart and then have strips cut to the exact size needed. 

—Davip Duzow in Shipping Management 2/42 
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Defense Bonds for Suggestions 


THE pressing need for increasing worker productivity has led many manu- 
facturers to devote increased attention to plans for rewarding employee 
resourcefulness in expanding production. 


General Motors Corporation, for example, has just announced a plan whereby 
employees will be rewarded with defense bonds and stamps for suggestions for 
increasing production on their own jobs, or for improving quality, saving mate- 
rial, reducing waste or improving working conditions generally. 

The new plan combines the best features of the company’s older plans. 
Employees are encouraged to place their suggestions in boxes conveniently 
located in the plants. These suggestions will be reviewed once a week by a 
committee in each plant. The suggestion committee consists of at least three 
men, appointed by the plant manager from the engineering or drafting depart- 
ment, the personnel department, the time study or processing department, or 
the accounting department. 


Awards fall in one of three classifications: 


(1) Suggestions accepted which relate to the employee’s own job and 
which result in increased production above the standards established for the 
job at the time the suggestion was made. In such cases the employee will be 
given an award equal to the value of the increased production, figured in hours 
saved at the employee’s earned rate over a two-month period. 


(2) Suggestions accepted which result in increased production on the 
employee’s own job as outlined above, and in addition result in increased 
production by other employees on duplicate operations on the same or other 
shifts or by a measured increase in the productive standards of the employee's 
own pay group. 

In such cases the employee will be given an award equal to the value of 
the increased production figured in hours saved at the employee’s rate: 


(a) Over a period of two months—on his own job, plus 
(b) The saving on other jobs affected—over a period of one month. 


In (1) and (2) combined, the maximum defense bond award to the em- 
ployee making the suggestion will not exceed $750 ($1,000 face value). 


In addition, an award equal to one month’s actual saving by such other 
employees on duplicate operations or in the employee’s own pay group as a 
direct result of the suggestion may be divided among such employees in a 
manner to be determined by the suggestion committee. 

(3) Suggestions resulting in improving the quality of production, improved 
safety conditions, or relating to matters not directly concerned with productive 
operation. In such cases the employee who made the suggestion will be given 
an award ranging from $7.50 in defense stamps to an $18.75 ($25 face value) 
defense bond. 





—The Journal of Commerce 3/10/42 





AMA PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 


The Spring Production Conference of the American Management 
Association will be held on Wednesday and Thursday, May 13 and 14, 


at the Hotel Astor, New York City. 
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Keeping in Touch with the Trade 


, orb cut your sales staff to 


the bone because Uncle Sam has 
become your one and only cus- 
tomer— 

Or. the tire situation is reducing 
calls— 

Or you’ve got enough orders on 
hand and don’t want your men out 
calling for more. 

Which means that the “trade”—the 
outlets you’ve built up through the 
years—is being rationed, neglected or 
ignored. In the back of your mind, 
you re wondering if those outlets will 
be waiting for you when you need 
them again. 

For sales executives puzzling over 
this problem, there are listed here the 
practices employed by a wide variety 
of companies that have been conscious 
of the need for maintaining dealer 
contacts by means other than calls by 
salesmen. The first eight methods are 
such that they apply even if, as is un- 
likely, there is not a single salesman 
out on the road. 

Business-Paper Advertising: For all- 
around purposes there is no better way 
to bridge the gap between buyers and 
the infrequent calls of salesmen than 
business-paper advertising. This meth- 
od possesses the advantage of regular- 
ity, if the advertising is scheduled 
with the same frequency as salesmen’s 
calls. 

Business-paper copy can be tail- 
ored, ranging from a mail-order type, 
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in case the company still wants orders 
to come in, to some service type of 
reminder copy. 

Consumer Advertising: Although a 
manufacturer’s contacts with a dealer 
be few and far between, the trade is 
not likely to forget altogether a prod- 
uct that is advertised to consumers. As 
long as people ask for your product, it 
will stay in the dealer’s mind whether 
he is stocked or not. 

Direct-Mail Advertising: Nearly 
every company at some time or other 
has undertaken a direct-mail campaign 
to the trade. Here again a company 
will make a mistake if it thinks that 
a mailing or two will do the job. Reg- 
ularity is the keynote of direct-mail 
success with dealers. 

Correspondence: Many companies 
today have had to cut down their sales 
staffs but have retained a nucleus of 
their best men around whom they hope 
to re-create their sales staffs in the 
future. Some companies have done 
this by providing indoor jobs for part 
of their sales staff. 

Today there is an opportunity open 
for “indoor” salesmen to correspond 
freely with key outlets. Such corre- 
spondence differs from the previous use 
of “direct mail” in that these are per- 
sonal letters rather than specially de- 
vised mailing pieces sent out on a 
broad scale. 

House Magazine: The dealer maga- 
zines that many companies issue_pro- 
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vide a splendid way to maintain touch 
with the trade.. Perhaps, in the light 
of today’s conditions, the editorial slant 
will have to be changed—but all the 
better. Many dealer magazines in the 
past have geared their editorial con- 
tents not only to help the trade with 
the company’s own product but to tell 
outlets how to step up sales generally. 
They have provided non-industry ma- 
terial in the form of general sales 
counsel, group display ideas, etc. 
Those house magazines that have been 
devoted almost wholly to a company’s 
own products may find an idea here 
in how to keep the magazine going as 
a dealer contact until salesmen hit the 
road again. 

The Catalog: It must be admitted 
that wartime, because of merchandise 
scarcity and price uncertainties, will 
sidetrack the catalog for many com- 
panies. But catalogs generally take 
such various forms, depending on the 
company and its products, that they 
should not be overlooked as a means 
of dealer contact. Perhaps some short 
form of catalog can be combined with 
a house magazine. 

The Telephone: What has been said 
about personal correspondence with 
the trade in lieu of salesmen’s calls 


might be said, with some limitations, 


about the use of the telephone. If a 
company has taken salesmen from the 
road and placed them with district of- 
fices in some other type of work in 
order to retain them, perhaps an occa- 
sional telephone cal] to key outlets 
might be in order as a phase of their 


work. 
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Contact of Service Men: In ordinary 
times many companies have men on 
their staffs who are not really sales- 
men. Their duties are in the nature 
of field men, service men, educators. 
A company might be wise to continue 
this type of contact with the trade and 
even to increase it by using some of 
its salesmen who have been called off 
the road to do this type of work. 

The methods discussed above have 
been predicated on the fact that no 
salesman contact at all may be avail- 
able. 

Skip-Stop Plan of Traveling: There 
are many variations of this plan. For 
example, the salesmen may work the 
important towns every trip, cover the 
less important places every other trip, 
and towns of still less importance only 
every third or fourth time over the 
territory. Where this plan is followed, 
the telephone is also used. 

Selling Helps for the Retailer: If 
the manufacturer still has goods to sell 
and the diminution of his sales staff 
is not caused by a total lack of goods, 
his window displays, counter displays 
and other cards stand ready to remind 
the dealer of the product during inter- 
vals between salesmen’s calls. 

Advance Cards: Advance cards, sent 
out by the factory to the trade to an- 
nounce that a 
shortly, are not new. But they do help 
to keep the dealer reminded when the 
interval between calls is particularly 


salesman will call 


long. 

Sample Kits: If salesmen’s visits are 
to be less frequent, perhaps a sample 
kit can pay a call upon the dealer in 


between. In some cases a sample kit 
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in case the company still wants orders 
to come in, to some service type of 
reminder copy. 

Consumer Advertising: Although a 
manufacturer’s contacts with a dealer 
be few and far between, the trade is 
not likely to forget altogether a prod- 
uct that is advertised to consumers. As 
long as people ask for your product, it 
will stay in the dealer’s mind whether 
he is stocked or not. 

Direct-Mail Advertising: Nearly 
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to re-create their sales staffs in the 
future. Some companies have done 
this by providing indoor jobs for part 
of their sales staff. 

Today there is an opportunity open 
for “indoor” salesmen to correspond 
freely with key outlets. Such corre- 
spondence differs from the previous use 
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sonal letters rather than specially de- 
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vide a splendid way to maintain touch 
with the trade.. Perhaps, in the light 
of today’s conditions, the editorial slant 
will have to be changed—but all the 
better. Many dealer magazines in the 
past have geared their editorial con- 
tents not only to help the trade with 
the company’s own product but to tell 
outlets how to step up sales generally. 
They have provided non-industry ma- 
terial in the form of general sales 
counsel, display ideas, etc. 
Those house magazines that have been 
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devoted almost wholly to a company’s 
own products may find an idea here 
in how to keep the magazine going as 
a dealer contact until salesmen hit the 
road again. 

The Catalog: It must be admitted 
that wartime, because of merchandise 
scarcity and price uncertainties, will 
sidetrack the catalog for many com- 
panies. But catalogs generally take 
such various forms, depending on the 
company and its products, that they 
should not be overlooked as a means 
of dealer contact. Perhaps some short 
form of catalog can be combined with 
a house magazine. 

The Telephone: What has been said 
about personal correspondence with 
the trade in lieu of salesmen’s calls 


might be said, with some limitations, 


If a 


company has taken salesmen from the 
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road and placed them with district of- 
fices in some other type of work in 
order to retain them, perhaps an occa- 
sional telephone call to key outlets 
might be in order as a phase of their 
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Contact of Service Men: In ordinary 
times many companies have men on 
their staffs who are not really sales- 
men. Their duties are in the nature 
of field men, service men, educators. 
A company might be wise to continue 
this type of contact with the trade and 
even to increase it by using some of 
its salesmen who have been called off 
the road to do this type of work. 

The methods discussed above have 
been predicated on the fact that no 
salesman contact at all may be avail- 
able. 

Skip-Stop Plan of Traveling: There 
are many variations of this plan. For 
example, the salesmen may work the 
important towns every trip, cover the 
less important places every other trip, 
and towns of still less importance only 
every third or fourth time over the 
territory. Where this plan is followed, 
the telephone is also used. 

Selling Helps for the Retailer: If 
the manufacturer still has goods to sell 
and the diminution of his sales staff 
is not caused by a total lack of goods, 
his window displays, counter displays 
and other cards stand ready to remind 
the dealer of the product during inter- 
vals between salesmen’s calls. 

Advance Cards: Advance cards, sent 
out by the factory to the trade to an- 
nounce that a 
shortly, are not new. But they do help 
to keep the dealer reminded when the 


salesman will call 


interval between calls is particularly 
long. 

Sample Kits: If salesmen’s visits are 
to be less frequent, perhaps a sample 
kit can pay a call upon the dealer in 


between. In some cases a sample kit 
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or traveling demonstrator has opened 
up accounts and brought in enough 
business to keep factories going with- 
out. the assistance of flesh-and-blood 
salesmen. 

New Division of Sales Territories: 





Sales managers may consider extend- 
ing sales territories, cutting down calls 
on the unprofitable outlets and con- 
centrating on the better ones. 

By Expripce PETERSON. Printers’ 
Ink, February 13, 1942, p. 22:5. 


How One Concern Saves Tires 


RACTICES with regard to sales 

coverage are being revised be- 

cause of the tire crisis which 
restricts passenger car travel. Here is 
one company’s program as outlined in 
instructions to branch managers: 

1. Restudy the territory allocated 
to each salesman and rearrange within 
a circle, as far as possible, to eliminate 
back-track driving. 

2. Check headquarters point of 
each salesman and determine whether 
the mileage can be reduced by chang- 
ing to some other town. 

3. Discontinue coupes on _ sales 
routes in congested areas where walk- 
ing, street cars and busses serve 
equally well. 

4. Reallocate salesmen’s routes so 
that solicitation of all customers is 
based on the potential. This calls for 
a reconsideration of the call frequency 
of each customer and town, soliciting 


certain customers and towns for 
double orders where more than one 
delivery per week is made. 


Determine whether business received 
is sufficient to justify solicitation. 


5. Deliveries that involve a long 
haul should be scrutinized carefully 
both as to frequency and the type of 
product that is being delivered. 


6. Minimum weight should be es- 
tablished for all orders taken and de- 
livered. 


7. Reconsider each case where spe- 
cialty salesmen, house salesmen or su- 
pervisory staff are provided with a 
company car, having such men travel 
with the regular salesmen instead. 


8. Eliminate routine reporting at 
the office where there is no specific 
need for it. 


The Journal of Commerce, March 
10, 1942, p. 5:1. 





> THE “SMALL BUSINESS” group has been charted at last. It is found to 
comprise 2,750,000 establishments, employing 8,350,000 persons. Of these enter- 
prises, 169,000 are industrial firms; 72,000 are wholesalers, and 1,614,000 are 
retailers; 638,000 are service organizations; 200,000 are construction companies; 
40,000 are places of amusement; and 25,000 are hotels. 
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Ginancial Management 


Financial Reports to Employees 


INANCIAL reports to employees, 
Fi carefully devised, may prove 

an implement of industrial rela- 
tions policy reaching to the very heart 
of a serious labor problem. Over- 
estimation of an employer’s ability to 
increase wages and employ men prob- 
ably causes more dissatisfaction among 
workmen than any other misunder- 
standing of company finance. Finan- 
cial information can be utilized also to 
increase the employee’s awareness of 
the relation of worker productivity to 
wages. 

The requirements of a good em- 
ployee report become evident from 
these considerations. The report has a 
specific message to convey, and it 
should state that message as clearly 
and as pointedly as possible. 

Difficult accounting concepts should 
be omitted, and a technical accounting 
term which refers to a lay concept 
should be replaced with a non-technical 
“Net worth” might be 
called “‘stockholders’ investment,” and 
“liabilities” might be listed as “debts.” 
Such terms as “cash,” “machinery,” 
“raw materials” and “wages” need not 
be altered. 

Reducing financial information to a 
per-employee, per-week basis is often 
advisable. To most employees, any 
sum over a million dollars means sim- 
ply a great quantity of money; some 
even confuse millions with billions. 
There is, therefore, little point in re- 


expression. 
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porting to them in annual aggregate 
sums. A second and more serious dif- 
ficulty is that the employee may com- 
pare company revenue to his own in- 
come and become dissatisfied as a 
result. The profit per employee will 
give him a truer picture. In a large 
rubber company, for instance, the net 
profit was $9,838,797, but the net profit 
per employee was only $215.36. 

Annual-income-per-employee figures 
may, however, also overstate the wage- 
paying potential of the business. Em- 
ployees, in general, are not accustomed 
to thinking in terms of annual income; 
their entire habit of thought is built on 
the weekly pay envelope. The sum 
$215.36 was an average of $4.14 a 
week net profit per employee; it should 
be clearly stated, of course, that figures 
such as this are averages. 

But there is also danger in the omis- 
sion of aggregate sums from the re- 
port: The worker may feel that infor- 
mation is being concealed from him. 
This result may be avoided by posting 
financial statements on the plant bul- 
letin boards or by placing copies of 
the report to the stockholders in the 
personnel office. And there should be 
a footnote in the report to the em- 
ployees pointing out that the statement 
is available. 

It is probably better not to include a 
balance sheet. It would be undesira- 
ble to give the workman the impres- 
sion that his wage is normally to be 
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provided by drawing down the assets 
of the business; furthermore, the bal- 
ance sheet contains accounting concepts 
too elusive to be understood by the 
employee. 

What the employee needs to know 
is why the company does not pay him 
more wages. This need defines the 
function of the report. The accom- 
panying discussion might note, for ex- 
ample, that if the owners were to have 
surrendered a full 50 per cent of their 
personal income to increase wages, the 
employee would have received an ad- 
vance of only $1.12 a week. The mean- 
ing of investor income could be clari- 
fied by likening it to rent. In the case 
of the rubber company cited here, the 
investment per employee amounted to 
$4,022, and the compensation to in- 
vestors amounted to only about $14.50 
per month per employee—a rather low 
rental on a property valued at $4,022. 
As profits vary, a sounder figure might 
be the average weekly interest and div- 
idend amount over the past 10 years. 

Another matter of importance to the 
workman is that of sales. In the rub- 
ber company, sales per employee in 
1938-"39 advanced $13.80 and costs 
$9.81, a saving of $3.99. Of this sav- 
ing the employee received $3.00, or 75 


per cent, since his weekly wage was. 


advanced from $21.10 to $24.10. 

In a similar manner, other data in 
the statement should show the effect 
on the worker’s potential earnings of 
quality improvement and waste reduc- 
tion. For this purpose it might be de- 
sirable to break down the manufactur- 
ing expense figure to present the cost 
of factors subject to some control by 
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the workers. Illustrations of economies 
recently realized should be introduced 
to make the point as concrete as possi- 
ble. 

It is better to understate than to 
overstate the harmony prevailing in 
the plant. Platitudes relative to em- 
ployee good will or company generosity 
only intensify hidden resentments. 
Such expressions as “big, happy fam- 
ily,” “the partnership of management 
and men” should be avoided. Fine 
phrases undermine confidence in the 
factual statements. 

Likewise statements of the personal 
economic philosophy of the president 
should be omitted. The workers can- 
not possibly be induced to embrace an 
economic doctrine by its mere state- 
ment. 

The use of pie charts and pictorial 
graphs is subject to some questions, be- 
cause of its close resemblance to ad- 
vertising technique. Since many em- 
ployees have a deeply ingrained habit 
of discounting advertising claims, any 
message savoring of advertising meets 
immediate skepticism. 

The report to the stockholders is us- 
ually supported by an auditor’s certifi- 
cate; the employee, however, is almost 
never provided with a corresponding 
verification, although employees often 
have a predisposition to disbelieve al- 
most any statement emanating from 
management which happens to run 
counter to their own views. Certifica- 
tion, therefore, can best be provided by 
some agency which the employee 
knows to be free from any managerial 
bias. A firm of public accountants en- 
gaged by management may be the only 
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available solution, or, where there is a 
collective agreement, men competent 
to check an income statement may 
sometimes be obtained from the inter- 
national headquarters of the union. 
When the report is completed, it 
should be discussed orally if the com- 
pany has facilities for employee meet- 


The Elimination of 


ment is approximately correct) 
that the majority of transactions 
recorded by accounting departments— 
other than those engaged in retail dis- 
tribution—consist of five figures, two 
of which reflect cents value. Cents, 
therefore, are responsible for 40 per 
cent of the work of recording and 
represent only an infinitesimal part 
of the recorded money values. For 
this reason, the number of companies 
issuing financial statements in even 
dollars is constantly increasing. 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation has 
taken the further step of eliminating 
cents from records other than financial 
statements wherever possible. The 
corporation “saves the pennies” with 
a special account on its books for the 
purpose, and in doing so, obviates a 
great deal of unnecessary labor. 
Perhaps the whole plan can be sum- 
marized by saying that cents are accu- 
mulated at the source and interned, so 
that they will not interfere with later 
For instance, 


[’ has been stated (and the state- 


accounting processes. 
wage payments to hourly-rated em- 
ployees must be made in the’ exact 
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ings in small groups. The leader of 
each discussion should be someone who 
understands the report well and has 
the personal confidence of the men. 
Union representatives should be pres- 
ent if the shop is organized. By Mar- 
vin J. BanLoon. Harvard Business Re- 
view, Autumn, 1941, p. 124:8. 


Cents in Accounting 


amounts earned, but the distribution of 
such labor to cost is made in whole 
dollars. The difference arising through 
the process of “give and take” (on the 
over- or under-fifty-cents plan) is 
charged or credited to a cents-elimina- 
tion account. 

Invoices received from vendors are 
recorded in the accounts payable rec- 
ords in exact amounts, and all entries 
affecting payments, claims, etc., are 
similarly treated. The register of such 
invoices is prepared mechanically on a 
recording machine which tabulates and 
adds dollars and cents separately. The 
dollars are distributed to the various 
cost, inventory and expense accounts 
and the cents charged to commercial 
discount. The dollar value of any ven- 
dor’s invoices chargeable to more than 
one account is distributed in whole dol- 
lars on the give-and-take basis. 

The basis for the preparation of the 
balance sheet and income statement is 
obviously the trial balance, which is 
the means by which the last remaining 
cents must be extinguished. The trial 
balance ‘is first prepared in the exact 
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balances in the accounts, and then ad- 
justed by the give-and-take method. 
No question with respect to this 
method has been raised by tax authori- 
ties or others to whom reports are 
regularly supplied. The saving in 
labor, paper and filing space has been 


Insurance 





substantial, and there has been no sac- 
rifice in accuracy. Moreover, reports, 
statements and records have gained as 
much in appearance as they have in 
clarity and conciseness. By F. A. 
Scuick. The Journal of Accountancy, 
November, 1941, p. 400:4. 


Advertisers’ Liability Insurance 


N advertisers’ liability insurance 
policy that should prove of con- 
siderable interest to large adver- 

tisers and their advertising agencies 
has recently been placed on the market. 
The purpose of the insurance is to af- 
ford protection against claims arising 
out of all forms of advertising and 
publicity activities, such as libel, slan- 
der, unauthorized appropriation of 
ideas, piracy, infringement of property 
or contract rights, copyright or rights 
of privacy. 

The need for this form of protec- 
tion has been brought about by the 
numerous controversies arising out of 


advertising. One of the principal 


6c 


headaches of the industry is “idea” 
suits that are almost impossible for 
any advertiser to be sure of avoiding. 
Large advertisers are constantly receiv- 
ing letters containing unsolicited ideas, 


and frequently persons with plans or 
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suggestions talk personally with em- 
ployees of both the advertiser and the 
agency. Should an advertisement con- 
tain an element of similarity to an un- 
solicited idea, the advertiser will al- 
most certainly be confronted with a 
lawsuit. 

No effective plan has yet been de- 
vised to dispose of these ideas and sug- 
gestions without risk; furthermore, ir- 
respective of every care and precau- 
tion, there is always the possibility of 
innocently infringing property rights 
or copyrighted material. This is par- 
ticularly true in connection with the 
entertainment portions of radio pro- 
grams. While there is little chance of 
libeling anyone in a printed advertise- 
ment, there is an ever-present risk— 
despite every rule and precaution—of 
“ad libbing” on radio programs that 
results in libel or slander claims. 
The Insurance Broker-Age, February, 
1942, p. 10:1. 
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Need for Employees’ Liability Coverage 


T has long been recognized that of- 
ficers of corporations endanger 
their private assets in acting for 

the corporation, because they may very 
well be in the chain of liability if 
some person is injured through opera- 
tions under the direction of the cor- 
porate officers. Such liability has been 
upheld in the courts in late years fre- 
quently enough to bring about a 
change in the liability manual to au- 
thorize the inclusion of corporate of- 
ficers in liability policies issued to cor- 
porations. 


Two recent California decisions in- 
dicate that it soon may be necessary to 
provide some kind of coverage for 
subordinate employees. 


In the first case, a woman owning an 
apartment house employed her sister 
as “overseer.” A visitor to one of the 
tenants stumbled on a private walk 
leading to certain apartments and sued 
both the owner and the overseer. The 
injured got a judgment of $3,750, 
against both. The walk had not been 
properly lighted. The California dis- 
trict court of appeals affirmed the judg- 
ment. 


In the other case, a customer in a 
department store slipped on a floor 
which had been excessively waxed. 
Suit was brought against the corpora- 
tion owning the department store, 
against the president, the cashier, and 
the employee who applied the wax. A 
verdict of $10,000 was obtained against 
all of them. The cashier secured an 
order for a new trial apparently be- 
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cause she was not even in the store the 
day of the accident. The judgment 
against the other three parties, includ- 
ing the president and the employee, 
was affirmed by the California Su- 
preme Court. 

It is a fundamental rule of law that 
if an employee, through carelessness 
or disobedience of orders, subjects his 
employer to payment of damages to 
persons injured by such carelessness or 
disobedience, the employee is liable to 
the employer for not only the damages 
the employer may have to pay but for 
the employer’s expenses in defending 
the claim. This rule is seldom heard 
of, for all the multitude of cases that 
pass through the courts. 

The reason may be that the em- 
ployee is seldom financially able to 
pay such a judgment and the employer 
will not waste his time suing him. 
Furthermore, the practice of suing em- 
ployees for accidents growing out of 
the business might affect labor rela- 
tions. 

The liability manual now provides 
for extending coverage to various in- 
terests, sometimes without charge and 
sometimes for an additional premium. 
It is not likely that employers will soon 
begin including their employees on a 
large scale. Nevertheless, there are 
many situations where an insured will 
find it desirable to have a policy ex- 
tended to cover other interests than his 
own. The Casualty Insuror, March, 
1942, p. 6:1 
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The Management Question Box 


Questions and Answers on Management Practice 
Based on the Inquiries Received by the AMA Research 
and Information Bureau. 





i Individual replies are made promptly either by mail or telephone to inquiries 
received by the Research and Information Bureau. This service is available to 
executives of concerns holding company memberships. The questions cited here 
are those which it is believed are of general interest to the membership. 





Checking Mailing Lists 


Question: We find it necessary to cut down the amount of traveling done by 
our salesmen; for this reason we should like to put more emphasis on direct, 
mail selling. How are mailing lists kept up to date? 


Answer: Keeping the mailing list up to date is a process that varies consider- 
ably, depending on the cost of the direct mail material and the nature of 
the business. “Mortality rates” of prospect names vary in different types of 
business; it is obvious, for instance, that mailing lists of retail grocery stores 


need more frequent checking than lists of large manufacturing companies. 

In many companies the salesmen help in the checking, either by turn- 
ing in information on their daily reports or by making local checks of new 
names and corrections sent to them. Sometimes the local dealer’s assistance 
is requested, either directly or through the salesman. 

The sales manager or a committee of executives reviews the list in some 
cases. Each executive usually has contacts of his own, and his comments 
can be noted on the cards. 

In any case the mailing department should have a well-organized sys- 
tem of recording all changes of address, names of new prospects, and cus- 
tomer names. Some firms supply “change of address” slips to the other 
departments to facilitate the recording. 

Returned mail is helpful in keeping the list up to date, especially if 
the returns are checked against telephone books, directories, clipping col- 

& lections, and any other published material available. Such sources are also 
; used in general checkups. One company is even reported to have used the 
telephone company’s long-distance information service for checking names.” 

A special mailing for checking purposes is another device. The letters 





7 * Acquiring and Maintaining Prospect Mailing Lists. Policyholders Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life 
ME Insurance Co., 1937. 
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are usually sent first class and often contain a special offer of some kind. 
Prospects who do not reply are dropped from the list, while other names 
may be corrected or dropped on the basis of returned letters. Some firms 
use an annual form letter to clear their lists, still others a business reply 
postcard. Another possibility is the double postcard, one-half of which is a 
business reply card. ' 

Postal regulations allow local postmasters to check mailing lists for 
a small charge, although they are not allowed to add new names. But if 
this procedure is to be used, the names must be arranged according to towns. 

Many firms automatically drop names which have produced no orders 
for a specific length of time. These cards are placed in a special file, and 
all new names are checked against them. In this way names which have been 
dropped do not reappear unless there is good reason for considering them 
prospects again. 

A recent survey of several hundred companies** concludes that there 
is no “one best way” to clear mailing lists, although the form letters and 
form postcards seem to be in most general use. In most cases a combination 
of a number of different methods is found necessary. 


Sick Leave Provisions in Union Contracts 


Question: Is it customary to include regulations governing absences due to 
illness or accidents in union contracts? How do typical clauses covering 
this subject read? 


Answer: Several aspects of sick-leave policy are covered in union contracts 
rather generally. Notably, it is customary for the contract to cover such 
matters as notification of the employer in case of illness, the amount of sick 
leave allowed, and the effect of the absences on seniority, vacation and other 
rights. 

A number of contracts limit sick leave to 90 days. A typical clause 
is as follows: “Any employee who is unable to work because of a bona fide 
illness, evidenced by a doctor’s certificate, shall be assured his job upon 
returning to work at any time within a period of ninety (90) days, provided 
that his illness has not incapacitated him from performing his duties.” An- 
other type of arrangement is evidenced in a clause which provides for auto- 
matic reinstatement if the absence has not exceeded 90 days and allows as 
much as 24 months sick leave, if the general manager or his designated repre- 
sentative has approved. 

The amount of sick leave permissible is determined by service-credits 
in some union contracts. For example, in one case, six months is allowed 
for one to three years of service; 12 months for more than three but less than 


* How Representative Companies Keep. Mailing. Lists Up to Date. Dartnell Corporation, 1941. 
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five years; 24 months for more than five years but less than 10; and 36 
months’ leave for ten years or more of service-credit. 

A few contracts go even further and state that if the employee has been 
removed from the payroll for exceeding the amount of his sick leave, the 
company will make every effort to reemploy him when he has recovered from 
his illness. It might be questioned whether it is wise to include an indefi- 
nite promise of this kind in a contract. Failure to reemploy a worker might 
give rise to serious criticism, and possibly discredit the whole sick-leave plan. 

Seniority accumulates during sick leave, according to most contract pro- 
visions, but there are usually limitations of some kind. A number of con- 
tracts provide that seniority will be retained for a year;. others permit se- 
niority to accumulate for a year but deduct sick leave in excess of a year 
from seniority credit. Under another arrangement, if the illness or injury 
is one which comes under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, seniority accu- 
mulates for a year and is retained during the entire period of compensable 
disability. Still another plan provides for accumulation of seniority for a 
year and its retention—without further accumulation—during the second 
year. Another clause provides that seniority will be accumulated during 
the period of absence but only up to the point reached by the employee of 
next higher rating. This clause reads as follows: 

If, on account of illness or temporary physical incapacity, an employee is absent 
or temporarily engaged in light work, the time spent during such absence or in such 
temporary employment will contribute toward his plant, departmental and classifica- 
tion seniority, but such time shall not be permitted to give such employee any 
seniority advantage over any other employee who, at the time such absence or light 
work began, had greater seniority in any department or classification. 

Still another clause provides for restoration of original seniority after 
the employee has returned to work and has served a probationary period 
of 30 days. 

A clause which sets no limit reads: “When an employee’s absence from 
work is due solely to disability resulting from sickness or injury and due 
proof of the disability is given to the plant, he will be returned to work in 
accordance with his seniority as nearly as may be as if he had not sufferea 
disability. If the disposition made of any such case is not satisfactory, the 
matter may be referred to the grievance procedure” (Ford Motor Co. and 
United Automobile Workers, C.I.0.). 

Arrangements for sick pay are not usually the subject of contract clauses. 
The policy of paying for absences due to illnesses and accidents which are 
not covered by workmen’s compensation is one adopted, in general, only by 
companies which are both progressive and prosperous. Rarely, in fact, is 
sick-leave pay made compulsory by contract provision. An analysis of over 
100 contracts made by the AMA Research Division about a year ago did not! 
disclose any clauses of this nature, and the analysis undertaken by the 
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Bureau of National Affairs somewhat more recently* shows only a few. 
These clauses vary widely, the minimum agreed upon being five days of 
sick leave with pay and the maximum up to 50 weeks at half pay, under a 
plan allowing four weeks’ half-pay for each year of service. One contract 
provides for six weeks’ pay for those with five years or more of employment. 

Another clause states that the employer will assist the employee in 
securing prompt payment for compensable claims from the insurance car- 
rier, and another gives the employee his choice between sick benefits under 
the company benefit plan and workmen’s compensation—the choice to be 
made within seven days from the time of injury. Still another contract allows 
the employer to deduct from sick-leave pay any amounts the employee has 
received under workmen’s compensation except those received for hospital 
and medical expense. 

Where contracts provide for paid vacations, the effect of sick leave on 
such vacations is interesting. Eligibility for the paid vacation depends, in 
practically all cases, upon “continuity” of service for designated periods 
of time. And the provisions for sick leave and notification of the employer 
described above are important factors in determining continuity. Also, 
certain contracts include specific provisions. For example, one requires de- 
duction from the vacation of time lost through illness after three months. 
Several others withdraw vacation rights if the full sick-leave time has been 
used “in any year. 





* Collective Bargaining Contracts, 1941. 





“Doubling Up’’ for the Duration 


N OW that new tires are unobtainable and new cars are on the way out, doubling 
up may be the practical solution to the salesman’s transportation problem. 
There are many salesmen covering the same territory in non-competitive lines who 
might easily travel two to the car; while this might mean slower coverage, it 
would still be more efficient than using buses or trains. 

One proposal is that a salesman, traveling as a passenger, pay the salesman 
or the company that owns the car on a mileage basis. However, this has its 
drawbacks since money is of no value when it comes to replacing tires and cars. 
A better arrangement could be made on a turnabout basis; that is, one company’s 
salesman provides the transportation one trip and the other company’s the next. 
In that way wear and tear on the cars is evenly distributed; or, if there are in- 
equalities, they can be adjusted. 

In working out any such plan as this, it is important that insurance policies 
be changed to protect the company in case of accident to passengers traveling with 
company knowledge in salesmen’s cars. Salesmen should be discouraged from 
making their own arrangements; otherwise they may soon degenerate into jitney 
drivers and waste too much time waiting for their passengers. 

—Dartnell News Letter 1/17/42 
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Suruey of Books for Executives 





Plant Preduction Control. By 
C. A. Koepke. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1941. 497 pages. 
$4.00. 


At a time when the need for maxi- 
mum production takes on new and 
greater importance, a book on the 
control of plant facilities is most 
welcome. 

In “Plant Production Control” the 
author proposes to deal “with the 
maximum production of goods with 
the minimum confusion and expense.” 
It is his stated‘ purpose to resolve the 
problems of controlling production 
into the functions necessary to secure 
control in almost any manufacturing 
situation without advocating any one 
system of control. Thus the study of 
these functions and their interrelation- 
ships will permit the student to mold 
systems to the peculiarities of individ- 
ual plant patterns. This, of course, is 
a sound point of view. 

Within the material boundaries es- 
tablished, the author has achieved his 
purpose admirably. He offers a wealth 
of descriptive detail on the functions 
essential to the control of production, 
and yet lends depth and scope to the 
over-all understanding of production 
control as a single function. Plant ex- 
ecutives and students of management 
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will find this a stimulating, helpful 
volume. 


The material contained in the book 


lies between that usually included in 
factory management and the narrower 


field of the control of work in process. - 


No space is given to factory layout, 
material handling, building design, 
personnel, wage incentives, and mo- 
tion and time study. The nature of its 
coverage can be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing list: correlation of sales and 
production, product design and re- 
search, budgets, selection of materials, 
purchasing, inventory control, plant 
capacity, maintenance and deprecia- 
tion, machine replacement, methods 
and standards, tool control, product 
analysis and routing, scheduling and 
machine loads, manufacturing orders, 
dispatching, centralized production 
control, inspection, and measuring fac- 
tory performance. Well-known math- 
ematical formulae are suggested for 
meeting many problems, typical of 
which are material substitution, econo- 
mic purchase order, economic lot size, 
purchasing equipment and tools, re- 
pair costs, and machine replacement. 


The practices described are not new 
or unique, but they are sound and us- 
able; and the author’s evident inten- 
tion to develop the full ramifications 
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of the area.of.. production control is 
vital to the perspective he develops. 

Three serious weaknesses must be 
mentioned in appraising the book: 

(1) The approach to the subject 
through a superficial historical analy- 
sis, typical of the early textbook wri- 
ters who felt impelled to throw some 
sop to “scholarliness,” is almost unfor- 
givable. Its vagueness and irrelevance 
to current practices are apparent when 
no reference at all is made to the in- 
creasing social, economic and legisla- 
tive rigidities that took shape in fright- 
ening clarity in the mid-thirties and 
have increasingly conditioned manage- 
ment attitudes and techniques. These 
have an infinitely greater significance 
to today’s management than develop- 
ments of the nineteenth century. 

(2) The treatment of organization 
—one of the primary tools of manage- 
ment—is superficial and _ scattered 
through the analysis of functions. The 
latter method is defensible, but when 
the discussion is so inadequate there 
should follow some central treatment 
to give the subject full dimension. 

(3) This is not a_ philosophical 
book or a very profound one. A more 
searching inquiry into basic factors 
that shape techniques and into the va- 
lidity of some of the practices des- 
scribed would have made it of even 
greater value to the plant executive 
who faces new problems and new situ- 
ations—as he will with increasing fre- 
quency—in the continuous departure 
from normal economic experience of 
the present period. 

Despite these weaknesses, this is a 


book that should find active use in the 
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experiences.of management men on the 
job of maximizing plant production. 

Reviewed by R. P. Brecht, Associate 
Professor of Industry, Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Keys to Business Cash: A Guide 
to Methods of New Financing. 
By William Hurd Hillyer. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1942. 104 
pages. $1.00. 


Not the least of the small business 
man’s problems today is knowing how 
and where to borrow money for ex- 
pansion and new ventures. This book 
should be helpful in revealing the dif- 
ferent kinds and sources available to 
him and the opportunities they offer 
for quick and economical financing. 
Here will be found a simple and ex- 
plicit account of the means of making 
contacts and preparing reports to pave 
the way for effective methods of new 
financial flotation. 

The book is addressed especially to 
owners of independent businesses han- 
dling a yearly volume of less than two 
million dollars. It deals briefly and 
practically with such matters as de- 
fense financing funds, sources of long- 
time money and amortization capital, 
figuring the true cost of money, how 
to choose and approach a lender, the 
use of banks and factors, meeting 
working capital needs, raising venture 
capital, etc. Numerous typical loan 
application forms are included to com- 
plete the all-round usefulness of the 
volume. 








The author has had long experience 
in commercial banking and in -the fac- 
toring business where the financing of 
producers is a major function. Some 
of the material he offers here appeared 
originally in Barron’s, the financial 
weekly. 


Financing the War: A Symposi- 
um. Tax Institute, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1942. 
366 pages. $2.50. 


In this symposium the Tax Institute 
has furnished a kind of blueprint for 
the nation to follow if we are to avoid 
the devastating spiral of inflation. The 
book comprises 18 authoritative chap- 
ters covering various phases of war 
finance and ‘prepared by as many ex- 
perts. 


Problems of war finances in broad 
outline are presented by Robert War- 
ren, of Princeton University, and 
Homer Jones, of the FDIC. A critique 
of the excess profits tax is given by 


F. E. Seidman. 


Avoidance of inflation is a para- 
mount objective in any system of fi- 
nancing a war, and this problem is 
treated by seven contributors. Possi- 
bilities of adjustments to ease the im- 
pact of war taxes are also discussed 
by several authorities. 

The experience of warring countries 
offers valuable object lessons to the 
planners of our fiscal policy. Brinley 
Thomas, of the British Embassy, and 
William H. Wynne, formerly of the 
Canadian Royal Commission on Do- 
minion-Provincial Relations, discuss 
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the British and Canadian systems of 
war finance. 


In the concluding section of the 
book dealing with tariffs and interna- 
tional relations, Benjamin B. Wallace, 
of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion, and Grayson Kirk, of Columbia 
University, offer some stimulating 
thoughts with respect to postwar 
policy. 

As James W. Martin, of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, states in the fore- 
word: “No public finance discussion 
could be more timely than ‘Financing 
the War.’ Moreover, the caliber of the 
authors who have collaborated and the 
care with which each has done the job 
he tackled will be a basis for reader 
satisfaction.” 


“Financing the War” is recommend- 
ed reading for the economist, and 
highly desirable reading for the busi- 
ness man who is wondering about the 
shape of things to come on the home 
front. 


The Economic Effects of Adver- 
tising. By Neil H. Borden. Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 1942. 
988 pages. $5.00. 


This study of the $2,000,000,000 ad- 
vertising industry, which has been four 
and one-half years in preparation, is 
based upon thousands of case histor- 
ies, hundreds of interviews with busi- 
ness executives, thousands of pages of 
records, and a substantial number of 
industry studies. 


This factual investigation of unpre- 


cedented scope shows that advertising 
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entails certain economic dangers, but 
concludes that it has been an essential 
ingredient in expanding the material 
welfare of the country. By contribut- 
ing to the maintenance of a dynamic, 
growing economy, it has helped to 
raise the level of real income. The 
study shows that in some instances 
advertising has increased the costs and 
the prices of merchandise, but for 
most products price competition has 
served to hold advertising costs at rela- 
tively low points. In turn, advertising 
and aggressive selling have helped to 
bring a tremendous expansion of new 
and improved products upon which 
technological development and _in- 
creasing investment have depended. 
Therefrom has come a growth in mate- 
rial welfare far in excess of the costs 
entailed. In his report of findings 
Professor Borden said: 


The evidence shows that advertising 
use is accompanied by certain dangers, 
particularly those attending the tendency 
of business men to compete in advertis- 
ing and thus to bring into price a large 
amount of selling costs, but on the other 
side of the ledger are important of- 
setting contributions. 


ee. ee eve 


Advertising’s outstanding contribution 
to consumer welfare comes from its part 
in promoting a dynamic, expanding 
economy. Advertising’s chief task from 


a social standpoint is that of encouraging 
the development of new products. It 
offers a means whereby the enterpriser 
may hope to build a profitable demand 
for his new and differentiated merchan- 
dise which will justify investment. From 
growing investment has come the in- 
creasing flow of income which has raised 
man’s material welfare to a level un- 
known in previous centuries. 


Professor Borden has divided his 
investigation of the effects of advertis- 
ing into seven sections and sought def- 
inite answers in each so far as avail- 
able evidence would permit. These 
sections are: 


1. The effectiveness of advertising 
as a profit tool for business men. 

2. The effect of advertising on the 
demand for products and serv- 
ices, 

3. The effect of advertising on the 
costs of products and services. 

4. The relationship of advertising 
to prices and pricing practices. 

5. The effect of advertising on the 
range and quality of products 
available and on consumer 
choice. 

6. The effect of advertising on in- 
vestment and national income. 

7. The ethical aspects of advertis- 


ing. 





Briefer Bask Notes 





FATIGUE OF WORKERS: ITS RELATION TO INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. By 


the Committee on Work in Industry, National Research Council. 


Reinhold Publishing 


Corporation, New York, 1941. 165 pages. $2.50. Report of an investigation of the physical 


and mental reactions of industrial workers to environmental conditions. 


The title of this 


study is misleading, since it discusses not only the direct causes of fatigue but touches on 
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the psychological origins of labor disturbances, industrial causes of illnesses, extra-time 
allowances, principles of organization, etc. One of the studies described—the effects of 
working at high altitudes—is of practical significance in the training of airplane pilots; 
another, dealing with the influence of heat, is important in securing maximum efficiency 
and comfort in projects involving prolonged effort at high temperatures. The famous West- 
ern Electric experiment is also described in detail. 


OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY. By Omar Pancoast, Jr. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1941. 155 pages. $1.75. In brief, this study asks: What would be the prob- 
able effects on general employment and national income of a broad program of vocational 
guidance and training designed to increase occupational mobility? Dr. Pancoast has 
marshaled arguments relating to the correction of unemployment, faulty distribution of 
workers, monopolistic practices, and waste of human resources, and his analysis seems to 
demonstrate that employment can be increased by increasing the training or mobility of 
workers as a whole. 


ARBITRATION IN ACTION: A CODE FOR CIVIL, COMMERCIAL AND INDUS. 
TRIAL ARBITRATIONS. By Frances Kellor. Harper & Brothers, New York, 1941. 412 
pages. $3.50. An authoritative guidebook which tells how, when and where to arbitrate 
commercial and industrial disputes. The author, who is First Vice President of the American 
Arbitration Association, has drawn on the national and international experience of the 





association and on her own wide knowledge of the subject. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


GENERAL 


God Runs My Business: The Story of R. G. 
LeTourneau. By Albert W. Lorimer. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Company, New York, 1941. 
192 pages. $1.00. 


Big Business, Efficiency and Fascism: An 
Appraisal of the Efficiency of Large Cor- 
porations and of Their Threat to De- 
mocracy. By Kemper Simpson. Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1941. 203 pages. $2.50. 


Government Spending and Economic Ex- 
pansion. By Arthur E. Burns and Donald 
S. Watson. American Council on Public 
Affairs, Washington, D. C., 1940. 176 
pages. Cloth edition, $2.50; paper, $2.00. 


The Economic Effort of War. By R. W. 
B. Clarke. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
London, 1940 (W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, New York, distributors). 251 
pages. $2.25. 


Recent Trends in Important Manufactur- 
ing Industries in New York. Division 
of State Planning, State of New York, 
Albany, 1941. 341 pages. 


The Development of American Industries: 
Their Economic Significance. Planned 
and edited by John George Glover and 
William Bouck Cornell. Prentice-Hall, 
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Inc., New York, 1941. Revised edition. 
1,005 pages. $5.50; school edition, $4.50. 


Summary of Lectures and Discussions of 
the Short Course in Public Relations 
Conducted by American Council on 
Public Relations at the Harvard Club 
of New York City, January 20-24, 1941. 
American Council on Public Relations, 
Palo Alto, Calif., 1941. 172 pages. $5.00. 


How to Buy Life Insurance. By Maxwell 
S. Stewart. Public Affairs Committee, 
Inc., New York, 1941. 30 pages. 10 cents. 


Business Research Projects—1941: A Com- 
pilation of the Studies in Business and 
Economic Research Recently Completed 
or in Process in Universities, Colleges 
and Research Institutions. Economic 
Series No. 16, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1941. For sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 173 pages. 20 cents. 


The Coal Industry: A Study in Social 
Control. By Glen Lawhon Parker. Amer- 
ican Council on Public Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1940. 197 pages. Cloth 
edition, $3.00; paper, $2.50. 


Economic Mobilization. By Paul H. Doug- 
las, Henry Simon Bloch, Oscar Lange, 
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Frederick H. Harbison, H. Gregg Lewis. 
American Council on Public Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., 1940. 43 pages, 75 
cents. 


OrFicE MANAGEMENT 


Proceedings of the 1940 Annual Confer- 
ence of the Life Office Management As- 
sociation, Des Moines, lowa, September 
25-27, 1940. Life Office Management As- 
sociation, New York, 1940. 277 pages. 
$5.00. 


How Much Does It Cost to Write Letters. 
Reprint from Volume XXI of The Busi- 
ness Education World. By Benjamin R. 
Haynes and Harry T. Miller. The Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York, 1941. 9 
pages. 25 cents. 


PERSONNEL 


How to Train Shop Workers. By C. A. 
Prosser and Philip S. Van Wyck. Ameri- 
can Technical Society, Chicago, 1941. 126 
pages. $1.25. 


Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Tennes- 
see Industrial Personnel Conference. 
Knoxville, Tenn., March 27-28, 1941. 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 1941. 
91 pages. 


Personnel Problems Under a Tightenin 
Labor Market. Volume III of o ee 
ceedings of the Store Management and 
Personnel Group Sessions of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association Convention, 
Chicago, June, 1941. Store Management 
and Personnel Groups, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, New York, 1941. 
29 pages. $1.00. 5 

Employment Tests for Industrial Work- 
ers: A Selected, Annotated Bibliography 
(Preliminary Draft). Industrial Relations 
Section, Department of Economics and 
Social Institutions, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J., 1941. 17 pages. 


Merit System Installation: Problems and 
Procedures in Establishing a Public Per- 
sonnel Agency. Public Administration 
Service, Chicago, 1941. 58 pages. $1.50. 


Proceedings of the Third Personnel In- 
stitute, Ohio State University, May 8, 
1941. Bureau of Business Research, Col- 
lege of Commerce and Administration, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 0O., 
1941. 74 pages. 


March, 1942 


Emergency Training for Essential Indus- 
tries: A Study Made by Six Committees 
Through a Seminar at the Summer 
School of the Colorado State College, 
Fort Collins, 1940. American Technical 
Society, Chicago. 103 pages. $1.25. 


Clinical Aspects and Interpretation of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank. By 
John G. Darley. The Psychological Cor- 
poration, New York, 1941, 72 pages. 
$1.00. 


Lasor RELATIONS 


Railways and Organized Labor. By P. 
Harvey Middleton. Railway Business As- 
sociation, Chicago, 1941. 136 pages. 


Grievance Adjustment and Arbitration: 
Compilation of Representative Grievance 
Procedures Reprinted from Labor Union 
Agreements. Employment Relations De- 
partment, National Association of Manu- 
facturers, New York, 1941. 34 pages. 
Gratis. 


Industrial Relations: Papers Presented at 
a Conjerence on Industrial Relations 
Sponsored by Queen’s University, April 
10-12, 1940. Industrial Relations Section, 
School of Commerce & Administration, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, 
1940. 50 pages. 


Federal Regulation of Labor Unions, Com- 
piled by J. V. Garland. The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York, 1941. 286 pages. 
$1.25. 


FINANCE 


Corporation Finance. American Institute 
of Banking, New York, 1941. 479 pages. 
$4.00. 


Your Corporation Tax. By J. K. Lasser. 
Simon and Schuster, New York, 1942. 
144 pages. $1.00. 


The Federal Social Security Tax. By John 
E. Hughes, LL.B. The Flood Co., Chi- 
cago, 1941. 239 pages. $5.00. 


Immediate Savings in Personal and Com- 
pany Taxes. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New 
York, 1941. Revised edition. 27 pages. 
$1.00. 


Internal Audit Fundamentals (Section I of 


Volume XXII, No. 18, of N. A. C. A. Bul- 
letin). By Arnold O. Wolf. National 
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Association. of Cost Accountants, New 
York, 1941. 35 pages. Non-members, 
75 cents; members, 25 cents. 


Case Studies in Distribution Cost Account- 
ing for Manufacturing and Wholesaling. 
Federal Trade Commission, Washington, 
D. C., 1941. 215 pages. 


National Association of Cost Accountants 
Year Book: Proceedings of the 22nd 
International Cost Conference, New 
York, June 22-26, 1941. National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants, New York, 
1941. 410 pages. Non-members, $3.00; 
members, $2.00. 


PRODUCTION 


Subcontracting for Defense: A Study Pre- 
pared in the Interest of Stabilizing Em- 
ployment. Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York. 67 pages. Gratis. 


Safety Clothing for Women in Industry. 
Special Bulletin No. 3 of the Women’s Bu- 
reau, U. S. Department of Labor. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1941. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 11 pages. 
10 cents. 


The Manufacture of Fibre Shipping Con- 
tainers, By A. W. Werner. Board Products 
Publishing Co., Chicago, 1941. 70 pages. 
$1.50. 


Employee Organization for Fire Safety. 
National Fire Protection Association, Bos- 
ton, 1942. 46 pages. 25 cents. 


MARKETING 


Textbook of Salesmanship. By Frederic 
A. Russell and Frank Herman Beach. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1941. Third edition. 581 pages. 
$3.50. 


Tested Retail Selling. By Elmer Wheeler. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1941. 180 
pages. $2.50. 


Retailing Principles and Methods. By Del- 
bert J. Duncan and Charles F. Phillips. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Chicago, 1941. 
1,072 pages. $4.00. 


Information in Advertising: A Study 
Information in Manufacturers’ Advertiss 
ing and Sales Promotion. Committee 
on Consumer Relations in Advertisi 
Inc., New York, 1941. 84 pages. $2.50, 


Retail Credit Survey: 1939. By Malcolm 
L. Merriam. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1941. For sale by _ 
the Superintendent of Documents, Wash. ~ 
ington, D. C. 193 pages. 20 cents. 


How to Make Sign Advertising Pay. By” 
David McKay Com. 
166 pages, 


Orville J. Grisier. 


pany, Philadelphia, 1941. 


$1.50. 


The Customer Complaint Calendar: 4 
Basis for Organized Complaint Control” 
and Prevention. By William J. Pilat. 
Research Bureau for Retail Training, 
University of Pittsburgh, in cooperation — 
with The Store Management Group, Na-~ 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, New — 
York, 1940. 232 pages. $3.00. % 


Marketing: Functions, Mediums, Practices, 
Variations, and Appraisal. By Floyd L. 
Vaughan. Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., New. 
York, 1942. 639 pages. $3.50. 


Standard Ratios for Retailing: Guides to 
Efficiency and Profits in Fifty Trades. — 
By Walter L. Mitchell, Jr. Research & 
Statistical Division, Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., New York, 1940. 177 pages. 


By Clare Wright 


Principles of Retailing. 
Barker and Ira Dennis Anderson. Me- 
Graw-Hi!l Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1941. Second edition. 494 pages. 
$4.00. 


Thirteenth Boston Conference on Distri- 
bution: 1941. Sponsored by the Retail 
Trade Board, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, in cooperation with Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston University College 
of Business Administration, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology et al. Published 
by the Retail Trade Board, Boston, 1941. 
95 pages. $3.75. 


A Survey of Broadcast Advertising: 92 
Department Stores. Research Bureau 
for Retail Training, University of Pitts- 
burgh, 1941. 20 pages. 
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